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Nature and Bird Study—Ashland School, Denver, Col. 
Do you realize what you can 


teach with a Victor in the school? 


Do you appreciate what a necessary part of the school equipment 
the Victor is—how useful it is every hour of every day, in every 


branch of school work? 








You can get an idea of its immense educational value from the 
fact that with a Victor you can teach such things as these: 


Interpretation 


Victor XXV 
$60 special quotation 
to schools only 
The horn can be removed 
and the instrument securely 
locked to protectit from dust 
and promiscuous use by irre- 





Music Appreciation 


Literature of Music Voices 
Diction Language 


Phrasing = Trill 


Tone Quality 
Expression 
Ear Training 
Roulade 
Portamento 


Music Form 
March Waltz 
Bouree Rondo 
Gavotte Suite 
Overture Fugue 
Minuet Sonata 
Sarabande 
Symphony 


Opera 
Grand Opera 
Light Opera 
Opera Bufta 
Oratorio 


Music History 
Folk Song 
Sallad 
Art Song 
National Songs 
Nationality 
Customs 
Counterpoint 
Antiphonal 
Mediaeval School 
Classic 
Romantic 
Modern 
A pani ts 
for 
Games and Skips 
Folk Dancing 
Marching 
Calisthenics 
Penmanship 
Drills 
Dancing 
Rhythms 





Tones of 
Orchestral 
Instruments 
Violin Viola 
Violoncello 
Double Bass 
Harp Flute 
Piccolo 
English Horn 
Oboe 
Clarinet 
Bassoon 
French Horn 
Trumpet 

or Cornet 
Trombone 
Tympani 
Tuba Bells 

Reading 
English 
Public 

Speaking 
Stories 


Doing sucha great and varied work, itis easy to 
understand why the Victor isnow in actual daily 


use in the schools of more 
than 1100 cities—and more 
being added every day. 

Write for the complete 
list of cities using the Victor 
in the schools, together with 
photographs showing the 
Victor in actual use. 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking 
Machine Co.,Camden,N. J. 
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RECREATION SKETCHES IN THE SOUTH SEAS 


Eustace M. Perxorro* 
Supervisor of Public School Athletics, San Francisco, California 
I. TAHITI 

In “a land where nobody works” the recreation problem 
might be presumed to be an acute one. In America we say eight 
hours for work, eight hours for sleep and eight for leisure. 
Take away the eight for work and the problem of “caring for 
the leisure of the people” becomes doubly important. In Tahiti, 
however, they have to a great extent begged the question by 
increasing the third eight hour period, that of sleep, thus making 
this form their principal occupation during leisure moments, 
or in other words, most of the time. 

Then, again, like most epithets, “the land where nobody 
works” is a generalization tending toward exaggeration, although 
not far from the truth. The natives really toil very little. The 
steamship company brought men from Barotonga, 600 miles 
away, to unload our ship as it is so difficult to secure labor in 
Tahiti. But why should they work? Every native has a little 
land. On this land grows wild all he wants to eat except a few 
fish which the ocean affords him for but little pains. A “mothe: 
hubbard” dress (nothing else) suffices for his wife and, for him- 
self, a loin cloth or pair of blue overalls, an undershirt and a 
straw hat are all that sartorial custom demands. 

With life reduced to these simplicities he 


The 
Simple may well say, “I should worry” and mean it! 
Life So he leaves the merchandizing of the island 


to the Chinese, the government to the French, and picks his 
fruits, stakes out a pig by one leg to graze, catches his fish, sells 
his copra and sleeps. Sleeping is simple, too. No bed is needed 
and no blankets. Walk through Papeete at night and you see 
many asleep on the sidewalks and in the market places with no 
other covering than their scant attire and some with even part 
of that removed. For one who aspires to vegetate with the 
least possible difficulty attached, Tahiti is Eden. 





* Mr. Peixotto is traveling in Australia and New Zealand with an all-American 


athletic team. 
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RECREATION SKETCHES IN THE SOUTH SEAS 


Even though they reduce their long leisure 


How : : : 
They hours by copious sleep, still, like other 
Play “human animals,” ‘Tahitians have their 


“play instincts.” They are extremely fond of music. One is 
never out of the sound of it in Papeete, be it the soft chords of 
a concertine,—the most popular instrument,—the plaintive pip- 
ings of a Chinaman’s reed, the quaint chants of the mellow- 
throated native singers, or the inaccurate harmonies of the brass 
orchestras in the moving picture shows. 

Of moving picture shows there are two in the island, one 
at the “Palais Theatre,” the other at the “Casino de Tahiti.” I 
say two shows, but really it is one for the same program is given 
at both places. The first half at one is the second half at the 


“e 


other and during the intermission the reels are exchanged. The 
pictures shown are those we see in San Francisco with English 
explanations which can be read by a very small portion of the 
audience only. Like our own children the natives prefer the 
“Wild West” pictures to all others, and the word “cowboys” was 
placarded big on the posters otherwise printed in French and 
Pahitian. 

\fter all, what wonderful things these pictures are! Here 
under the cocoanut palms and the banana trees, the mangoes 
and the bread fruit, these brown-skinned people of whom pos- 
sibly not one in a hundred knows any land but his own or has 
even read of foreign places, see moving before them the scenes 
and the civilization of the great countries of the world, their 
soldiers on parade, their railroads moving, their parlor etiquette, 
their history, their traditions, their loves, their comedies and 
their tragedies. Could anything impress one more with the 
educative possibilities of the film? 

The other great modern invention that seems particularly 

please the inhabitans of the isle is the automobile, and with 
them it is in truth a “joy wagon.” There appears to be no 
speed limit and the natives drive “opened up” most of the time. 
You have to keep a sharp eye when you walk the roads about 
Papeete and be prepared to jump to one side with rapidity, for 
they do not slow up nor swerve. We were there on Sunday 
and many of the drivers had been celebrating the day with 
wine so that their driving had all the true earmarks of the “joy 


rider’ at home. 
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RECREATION SKETCHES IN THE SOUTH SEAS 


They are not without athletics here. We 


Athletic . . . 
saw a game of soccer football in progress 


Interests “ : j 
and boxing is quite the rage among the 


male population. The streets were still placarded with the 
announcement of a match of unlimited rounds which had taken 
place a few days before for the championship of the South Sea 
Islands. 

On our rambles about we saw several natives with the 
gloves on, sparring. I shall not attempt to describe the native 
“folk dances” which I did not see but heard of. I did see some 
natives “ragging” to the tune of “The Good Ship Robert E. Lee.” 

The members of our team had a short run ashore on the 
grass of the plaza in front of the Post Office and an interested 
throng soon gathered. When the boys took off their spiked 
running shoes prior to walking back to the ship the natives 
manifested much interest in these articles of foot gear and one 
of them felt the spikes to test their sharpness. 

“Pour courir,” he informed an equally interested youngster 
standing close by and he was right! 


II. CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEALAND 


I came to New Zealand prepared to preach the gospel that 
a growing country should preserve land for recreation before 
it became too valuable, but I find that the common sense of the 
pioneers has been my precursor, or at least it has been such in 
Christchurch. I add the qualifying clause lest I put myself in 
the position of the numerous visitors to our own shores who 
ride up and down Broadway in a taxi and go home to write a 
book on their impressions of America, or, to bring the compar- 
ison nearer home, like those who write their impressions of 
San Francisco after a visit to the Barbary Coast. 

Christchurch is a city that has bits of the old world that 
seem strange in this land which reckons its white man’s history 
but eighty years back. Old-world—like the grey stone Cathe- 
dral which stands in the central square giving in its color and 
style of architecture an impression of an age much greater than 
it really possesses: a Gothic clock tower not far from the main 
plaza adds not a little to this old-world aspect. 
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RECREATION SKETCHES IN THE SOUTH SEAS 


From the Cathedral Square radiate four 


As if main diagonal streets in addition to the four 
Planned for that naturally intersect there, the city on the 
Recreation 


whole being on the rectangular American 
plan. This arrangement of eight converg- 
ing streets makes of the square an “etoile” of the Paris type of 
city plan. It also makes of this point the center of the city, 
the place from which the car lines extend out into the suburbs 
like the spokes of a wheel, the circumference of which is a 
circular street belting the town. Each of the “suburbs” or dis- 
tricts as we would call them, for they are not suburbs in our 
sense, has its school and its park, usually closely adjoining each 
other, making the ideal recreation combination. These sub- 
urban parks, six in number, distributed at fairly regular inter- 
vals around the edge of the residence districts range from two 
or three to ten acres in extent. All are on the same plan. A 
double row of trees borders them while the center is a broad 
expanse of turf used for all sports. 

The non-specialization of these parks, though established 
primarily for sports, is in strong contrast to our carefully 
planned and equipped playgrounds. They do not know what 
a cinder path is in this part of the world, nor for that matter 
a jumping pit as we understand it. We keep busy having the 
latter dug for our benefit wherever we go. As to the former, 
they paint a quarter-mile track on the grass of the cricket 
grounds, put the hurdles and the dashes in the center of the 
oval and let it go at that. The turf is clipped much closer than 
any I have seen in America and it is rolled as well. In fact, 
it is cut by a combination roller and clipper and is much better 
than anything we think of as a grass field. 

Viewed athletically, the disadvantages of 


Activities 


~~ yet— this system are that there are no banks on 
ome uv ss 
Btsedventeune the curve of the track, no proper places for 


the field events, and the track has to be laid 
out by a surveyor every time there is a meeting. Athletics, 
especially field events, will always be at a disadvantage here 
until they have regular grounds for them, especially as oppor- 
tunities for practice are lacking. Nevertheless, these parks 
afford more space than most of our cities of twice the size can 
boast of. 
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RECREATION SKETCHES IN THE SOUTH SEAS 


The schools of Christchurch are exception- 
School © ally well off for play areas, some yards con- 
enepaien taining as much as two acres. Every school 
Provided for : ; . 

in the city has in its yard an open air swim- 
ming tank at least 30 x 60 feet, and swimming is made part of 
the school program, the lower classes going during school hours, 
the others after. When not used by school children they are 
open to the public, a small fee being charged. 

These yards are supervised by the teachers in turn. They 
are instructed to assist and encourage the children in their 
games. Children may use the yard after school for organized 
games such as cricket or football, but not for loose play. If an 
organized game is on, a teacher remains with the participants. | 
The yards are not very well surfaced for games, some having 
high uncut grass, the others river gravel, but again, the space is 
there. Some old tumble-down swings in one, a rather poor 
tennis court in another yard, were the only attempts at equip- 
ment I saw beyond the swimming baths, which are excellent. 

In addition to their own yards, many of the schools have 
sports areas reserved for their particular use. Hagley Park, 
which is closer to the center of the city than any of the out- 
lying parks I have referred to, is the largest of all. In size it is 
comparable with Golden Gate Park though not nearly so well 
cultivated. It has large fields used for cricket, football, golf, 
polo and a number of tennis courts built by a club which anyone 
may join for a small fee. 

Still closer to the Cathedral Square are two rectangular 

plots a block square, one next to the Normal and Girls’ High 
Schools, the other in a well-settled neighborhood adjoining 
another school. These, like the suburban parks, are green-turfed 
and bordered by trees. 
All in all, this town of 60,000 souls has 
looked well to its breathing spaces, its play 
fields and its beauty spots, but most attrac- 
tive of all is the River Avon, named, not after Shakespeare’s 
Avon, but for the river of that name in Scotland. Its swarded 
banks, sloping green to the water’s edge, shaded by weeping 
willows, make the whole a strip of beauty through the center of 
the city, more charming and restful in its way than any river- 
bank effect I have seen in the cities of Europe. 





The Beautiful 


River Avon 
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GAMES, SPORTS AND AMUSEMENTS IN 
ST. PETERSBURG, RUSSIA* 


By AN AMERICAN CONSUL 


It is characteristic of Anglo Saxon peoples to take their 
recreation in games and sports, in contests of strength, skill and 
dexterity. Russians in general take their recreation in songs 
and dancing, in the theatre, opera, ballet and symphony concert. 
However, just as in America there is a great awakening of 
interest in music and other indoor entertainments, so conversely, 
though in a minor degree, there is in Russia a dawning interest 
in outdoor games and sports. The few Anglo Saxons in Russia 
deserve no small degree of credit for the introduction of foot- 
ball, tennis, basketball and Y. M. C. A. gymnasium work, all 
of which is still so recent as to be limited almost exclusively to 
St. Petersburg. 

This city is in the same latitude as the 
southern point of Greenland, sixty degrees 
north, and the midsummer day is therefore 
eighteen hours long and the midwinter day only six. This fact, 
together with the conditions of temperature implied therein, 
instead of operating against outdoor sports should operate the 
other way; for winter outdoor sports, skating, coasting, skiing, 
sleighing, do not require sunlight, while on the other hand the 
long summer days afford just so much more sunlight for the 
games that require it. That which militates most against out- 
door sports in this latitude and has done so always, is first 
psychological and finally physical; for it may be laid down as 
axiomatic that extremes of temperature, whether of heat or cold, 
do not drive men to contend with each other in friendly rivalry ; 
and if driven to such contention by these causes it is with a 
much more serious purpose. Some such reason as this accounts, 
no doubt, for the undeveloped state of outdoor sports in this 
country, where the splendid physique of the typical native would 
seem to promise more. Much is heard here of the value of 
sport, but the spirit of it and the zest for it are still but little known. 
If Russia should once be captivated by an enthusiasm for sport, 


Climate Affects 
Recreation 





* Russia has within the last year created a ministerial department of sports, the 
director given free hand in the promotion of national sports, particularly among university 
men, who take up the study and discussion of politics all too early. 
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GAMES IN ST. PETERSBURG, RUSSIA 


she would soon occupy a prominent and perhaps a leading place 
in international athletics, especially in all events requiring 
strength and endurance rather than agility. 

Games native to this part of the country are 
A Few few, crude, and so far as observed are 
of the : 
tities Haine played only by boys. One of these is played 

by means of ball and bat, not dissimilar 
from those used in baseball; but the game itself lacks organi- 
zation and development and therefore has no general interest, 
somewhat like “one-cornered cat” of early schoolboy days in 
America. 

Another game called “babki,” or “gorodki,” is played in the 
following manner: two squares are marked off on level ground 
about ten steps apart, the sides of the squares being about six 
feet in length. In each of these squares six blocks of wood, of 
the size and shape of croquet mallets, are set up on end. The 
opposing sides throw at these blocks with clubs similar to base- 
ball bats though smaller and lighter, the aim being to knock the 
block out of the squares. The blocks are then set up again 
according to another arrangement and again knocked out as 
before, the winning side being the one which finishes the series 
first. 

Another game which somewhat resembles the English game 
of bowling is played with spherical balls instead of with discs, 
and the game is counted in much the same way. 

Aside from these three primitive games ro other has been 
seen by the writer, and it is interesting to observe how the more 
highly organized games like tennis and football are driving 
these out of use. A Russianized Y. M. C. A. in this city has 
a membership of over two thousand, and, though its quarters 
and accommodations are painfully limited for its work, its 
influence on sports is already considerable. 

There is one instance in this city of public 
big . m initiative in the matter of popular enter- 
“Narodni Dom y : , ; 

tainment that might well be copied in the 
United States. To be sure it had its inception in the benevolence 
of Prince Oldenburg, but it has far outgrown the original plans 
and is now carried on as a municipal enterprise on a self-sup- 
porting basis. This is the “Narodni Dom” or People’s Home, 
open to all on the payment of fifteen kopecks (seven and one- 


9” 9 
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GAMES IN ST. PETERSBURG, RUSSIA 


half cents), and on holidays ten kopecks. It consists of an area 
of about twenty acres with various attractions scattered about 
not unlike a country fair. These attractions consist in part 
of outdoor stages where professional “artists” perform their 
various “stunts” of acrobatics, jugglery, singing, dancing, 
while the people move about from one to the other at will and 
the bands fill the air with music. But the main and distinctive 
feature of the Narodni Dom is an immense steel framed struct- 
ure consisting, in plan, of two opera houses with a restaurant 
between them. Both these opera houses are open every night 
during the theatre season, and frequently even during the 
summer. The staging and costuming are inferior to that of 
the three imperial theatres, but the “talent” is often the same. 
In other words, artists contracting for performances in the 
imperial theatres and operas of St. Petersburg are in many cases 
required to give part of their time to the Narodni Dom, and 
thus the common people have an opportunity to hear the best. 
Admission to one of these theatres is free to those who stand, 
but the seats are charged for as in other theatres. Russian 
grand opera is usually historical, legendary or patriotic in tone 
with a purely Russian theme, and as a means of nationalistic 
culture it is invaluable. One of the most inspiring sights to be 
seen in any city is what you may see almost any night in the 
Narodni Dom—a throng of people, too poor to pay more than 
five cents admission to the grounds, standing packed together 
three or four hours during the performance of a Russian grand 
opera, actually appreciating it, and criticising it understandingly. 
Seeing this, one ceases to wonder that Russian folk songs are 
so rich in melody, furnishing such ample foundation for the 
master builders of symphony and opera. It is significant, too, 
that in Russia alone the work of the greatest poet, Pushkin, is united 
in grand opera with the work of the greatest musician, Chaikovsky. 

The Russian dearly loves humor, loves en- 


mbar of ” tertainment and amusement, but his habit- 
pression—bu o 28 ar os 
behind That ual stolidity prevents him from giving ex- 


pression to his feelings. The stolidity, how- 
ever, is probably assumed for this particular 
purpose, for behind it all is an exceedingly emotional creature. 
He is not so much ashamed of his emotions as he is unwilling to 
unmask them, and when he gives himself up to enthusiasm in 


Real Emotion 
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RECREATION IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


public it is not till after he is pretty sure that he will have com- 
pany. Consequently in the expression of approval or disapproval 
a Russian crowd acts with strange unanimity, and while much 
more decorous and well-behaved than that of an American audi- 
ence, lacks the spontaneity and genuineness of the latter. This 
is a consideration of no mean importance as affecting the develop- 
ment of sports, and will probably be profoundly modified by 
them in the long run. This same habitude of public decorum is 
influential in many other ways. How seldom one hears a good 
hearty laugh among them, and the shouts and voices of men on 
the streets almost as seldom! Whistling is especially unpopular ; 
for in the house it is considered disrespectful to the icons—every 
room has its icon—and on the street it is disapproved of for other 
reasons. Russians say that “whistling is calling the devil.” 
They who attribute this to dread of the policeman have much 
to learn about them. A quiet, suppressed, surreptitious love of 
a joke is a common characteristic, and they dearly love the 
works of Mark Twain which are fairly well known among the 
educated classes. 

One might live in St. Petersburg from year’s end to year’s 
end and leave with an impression of perpetual gloom or even 
despondency, simply because in public there is so little gayety, 
except the more or less conventional gayety of the cafes chant- 
ants, not realizing that beneath the decorous exterior there might 
be heard on appropriate occasions a suppressed chuckle of real 
enjoyment. If anything is destined to break up this frosty ex- 
terior it is the development of games and sports. 


RECREATION DEVELOPMENT IN THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 


FrANK R. WHITE 
Director, Bureau of Education, Manila 
The Bureau of Education of the Philippines is in hearty 


sympathy with the playground movement, and already accom- 
plishing results. 

The majority of Filipino youth enter with great enthusiasm 
competitive games that tend toward the physical improvement 
of the participants. From the early days of American occupa- 
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RECREATION IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


tion, when baseball was introduced by the soldiers and teachers, 
that game has continued to spread and attract the interest of 
young and old, and to-day it is in a fair way to become the 
game of the country. It is undoubtedly played more, and with 
greater enthusiasm, than any other sport in which the popula- 
tion indulges. The cock-pits have had to take second place in 
the contest for supremacy. 

During the past three years, general athletic games have 
received much attention. Baseball, basketball, and track events 
of all kinds have been encouraged through the schools, and the 
inter-municipal and inter-provincial gatherings are actually 
“fiesta” days. Crowds gather from miles around, and the inter- 
est displayed on the part of the rooters for the contestants is 
surprising. The American baseball fan is not far in the lead 

of an excited Filipino enthusiast at a school meet. 
When the natural apathy of a tropical peo- 


Growing ple is taken into consideration, it would 
may ” seem that extraordinary progress has been 


made in this important line. The activity 
in sports which is inculcated during school days stays with the 
boys, and there is hardly a vacant plot of sufficient size in any 
town of the Islands where boys of below and above school age 
are not enjoying themselves in a healthy way. 

Recently, the Bureau has prescribed definite work in physi- 
cal training during school hours. With the desire to make it 
possible for the entire school attendance to participate in and 
enjoy beneficial training, the Athletic Handbook has been issued { 
in which instructions are given for the conduct of group games, 
and of systematic drill. 

In line with the promotion of physical training, the Bureau 
has adopted a definite policy in securing school sites. While 
there is in each municipality a certain tract set aside as a “plaza” 
or public square, the requirement for an approved school site 
has been set at one-half hectare (about two and one-half acres) 
for a central municipal school, and at half that tract for a barrio, 
or outlying-village school. After providing adequate space for 
the erection of suitable buildings, it is believed that this tract 
will not be more than large enough to accommodate the school 
gardens and lawns and provide sufficient space for athletics. 
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RECREATION IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The above requirements are being adhered to, and a large number 
of satisfactory sites have already been secured. 

The Philippine Carnival, which is held annually in Manila 
during February, has come to be the seat of the Olympic Games 
of the Orient. Last February a team from Japan, native teams 
from the schools in all parts of the Islands, Army teams, and 
field men from all sections of the Far East participated. The 
Carnival has done much to awaken interest in athletics, and it 
is said that two or three of the Chinese colleges are intending 
to enter baseball teams in the next gathering. 

a At Baguio, in the Benquet Hills—the sum- 
See a niies mer capital of the Islands—where the 
Bureau of Education conducts a Teachers’ 
Camp annually during the long vacation, a magnificent athletic 
field has been completed. Provision has been made for basket- 
ball, volley-ball, tennis, indoor baseball (played out-of-doors) and 
a fine baseball diamond, surrounded by a quarter-mile track. 
During the session just closed, all the above facilities were in 
use the most of the time from daylight to dark, and the oppor- 
tunity to play the games, and become familiar with them, was 
made the most of, with the understanding that the men should 
carry back with them to their stations in the lowlands the 
knowledge and skill which they thus acquired. 





For eight years there has been a Parks and Playgrounds 
Committee in Manila. However, as is true of so many cities, 
more attention has been given to the development of parks than 
to the establishment of playgrounds. In September, 1911, Mr. 
W. A. Tener, general secretary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and Mr. Brown, physical training secretary of the j 
same Association, took measures to start active playground work. 
In November the Governor General issued an order that the 
Committee should report within five days a definite playground 
scheme. 

This report provided for an experimental playground in the 
Tondo, where the native population is most dense. It is esti- 
mated that ten thousand children live within a fair playground 
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distance—largely in nipa shacks. The opportunities for play- 
ground work are unusual—the need urgent. 

It is believed that the demonstration playground under com- 
petent leadership will bring the matter very near to the hearts 
of the people and that from this will be seen the need of a 
larger play-field and a complete municipal system. 


THE ATHLETIC LIFE OF THE GERMANS* 
By Fetix L. SENFF 


(Translated from the New York Staatszeitung, by Lorle Stecher) 


I had been told much of the modern changed Germany—for 
I had not seen Germany for twenty years. I found upon closer 
observation many things that corresponded rather to represen- 
tations directed by Icve for the Fatherland than to objective 
reality. I found, also, many things that surpassed my highest 
expectations. Nothing, however, astonished me so much as the 
devotion to all forms of sports that is shown by every class of 
sociéty in Germany. 

When a company of officers, young lawyers, older country 
gentlemen and shrewd manufacturers—not to mention the ladies— 
broke out into a regular Harvard-Yale jubilation as they sat at 
their wine and coffee tables at Gobelsbach merely to hear the 
news that a German tennis player had beaten the English cham- 
pion—it was no wonder I asked myself: “Where is the Germany 
of poets and philosophers?” When the mayor of a provincial town 
in Thuringen invited me to a football game between his team and 
that of a neighboring village and I saw gathered at the field 
half of the population, including workmen, and heard football 
talk from high school professors and head mistresses, was it 
any wonder I asked myself, “Am I on Broadway, U. S. A., or 
in Central Germany where in my time turning was pretty much 
the only sport?” 

} I should not like to say that the German is 

Intense in : : 
Playing a born sportsman as is the American. The 
German likes to eliminate the hazardous, 
the foolhardy. He takes his sport as earnestly, and as pedantic- 
ally as his science and his learning. But he does not scorn 
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football, tennis, golf. On the contrary, he does everything with 
a passion, and overdoes it as the Americans and English do. 
Football, for instance, which is regarded in America by those 
who do not wish to recognize it, as a training for rowdyism, is 
highly valued by the younger generation in Germany. To be 
sure they play it more quietly; they have taken out of it the 
more brutal features; but it is everywhere played. One finds 
everywhere teams, the members clad in that half undress that 
is “so American.” 

Villages challenge one another and the games are widely 
advertised and largely attended by the general public. There 
was only one American game I did not find—baseball. That 
will come too, for the German likes to adopt everything that 
is English-American—even the sporting terms, the athletic cos- 
tume and the shoes. 

From America, especially from Canada, he 
aa Ge has taken over the tobogganing from North 

America and Scandinavia, the ski and snow 
shoes. These sports are especially popular in Austria and Swit- 
zerland. Everywhere in the mountains one sees the sign “Rodel- 
bahn” (toboggan slide). Steep hills are highly valued for this 
purpose ; they are shown the summer tourists as notable sights. 
I saw such a slide on the Semmering near Vienna said to be a 
thousand meters long, and I bought a picture of it, as all tour- 
ists do. 

Murren, the fresh-air cure resort in the highlands of Bern, 
whose winter season is more lively than its summer season— 
and Oberhof on the plateau of the Thiiringer forest erect monu- 
ments to the victors in toboggan and ski races and build expen- 
sive slides for these contests. He who is not proficient with 
toboggan and ski does not count at all with the younger set. 

What about training? That has its place, too, but it counts ‘ 
rather as military drill. The other things have become the 
national sports in the true sense of the term. In hilly parts of 
the country the entire population indulges in these sports. 

I overheard at a popular concert in the Loewenbrau Keller 
in Miinchen, the conversation of a company of young people— 
obviously saleswomen and clerks—about the attainments of their 
Ski-club where in former years the talk was probably of the 
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deeds of their drinking societies. The sport is by no means con- 
fined to the wealthy at their winter resorts and elegant hotels. 
In the summer the people all become “Wan- 
dervoegel” (migratory birds, the official 
name of the great German tramping club). 
With knapsack on back they set out to climb the mountains— 
men, women and children. Perhaps the Wandervoegel is re- 
sponsible for the pleasing appearance of the German women, 
for their healthy complexions. They have not the interesting 
pallor that, in America, is supposed to lend distinction, but they 
look healthy, that’s sure. The cause of this is, doubtless, the 
outdoor life, the almost Spartan manner of the life of the Wander- 
voegel on their tours which often last weeks. 

Where the knapsack is seen by the thousands one finds rosy 
cheeks. Even wealthy German women, who play an important 
part in social life in the winter, take their pleasure in the summer 
in these long tramps or in shorter week-end excursions with 
husband and children. Everywhere one meets school children, 
accompanied by their teachers. They are taught, out-of-doors, 
lessons in observation, in natural history and the story of the 
Fatherland. 

On the large terrace of the Heidelberg Castle where there is 
an unobstructed view of the Neckar Valley I met the pupils of 
a school from Karlsruhe. They had come from there by train 
in order to learn, in sight of the proudest ruins of Germany, the 
story of the oppressions of the war with Orleans—1689-1693. 
Then they went to the Koenigstuhl, and in Frankfurt in the 
Cathedral where the German Kaisers were crowned, and in the 
Taunus I met them again. 

To go back to athletics, tennis is perhaps 


All Germany 
Walks 


pe ene _ played more in Germany to-day than in 
opted the ; ‘ 
Outdoor Life of America. Every half-way modern town has 


magnificent courts. I saw in the Palm 
Gardens at Frankfurt—not to speak of the 
baths and summer resorts—a scene so animated and colorful, 
players so numerous and skillful that one would have believed 
oneself in Central Park on a Saturday afternoon. I saw in 
Heidelberg and Freiburg students with gaily colored caps hasten 
from fencing to tennis while we formerly would have gone to 
have some afternoon refreshments. It is considered necessary 


America 
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for the bon ton that one be able to play excellent tennis. Golf 
is still confined to the health resorts which are visited mostly 
by foreigners, but in Baden-Baden I saw a notice of the “great 
German tournament” between the champions of England, 
America, Russia and Germany. 

The Germans appear to have taken over everything. Boxing 
is a recognized sport. In a town on the Elbe I saw a “cock- 
fight” advertised and the police did not interfere. Swimming 
and rowing have long been popular. One sees nowadays 
stately yachts on the Alster at Uhlenhorst and on the Weser, 
while on the Muggelsee at Berlin whole flotillas of rowboats 
are ready for the races. 

The Germans have thoroughly adopted the “outdoor life” 
of the Americans. Even the workingmen’s summer colonies 
found everywhere near the cities show this. These “Schreber 
Garten” consists of tents in the midst of a bit of land on which 
flowers and vegetables are cultivated by the campers. Even 
here is indicated the modern tendency of the Germans who 
seem to be preparing themselves in this way for any conflict 
which might arise and in which onl;; a nation strong in body 
and mind can succeed. 


PLAY IN INDIA 


A recent circular issued by the government of India points 
out the importance of Hygiene and Physical Education and 
urges all educational departments to give attention to this sub- 
ject and report what they have done or expect to do to promote 
interest in better physical education. In Calcutta football is the 
most popular game in the Y. M. C. A. gymnasiums, though there 
is great interest in a basketball tournament with seven compet- 
ing teams. The boys in Madras competed for a cup, 256 boys 
entering. At the annual sports meeting of the older men, sixteen 4 
events were run off, the greatest interest being shown in the | 
tug-of-war, for which four teams entered. 

In China a great field and track meet was held in the 
Temple of Heaven, formerly a very sacred and restricted place, 
but now open to the public. Over 8,000 spectators watched 
260 competitors from thirty-five institutions. The President 
presented several prizes and lent his band for the sports. 
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DISCUSSION OF DR. CURTIS’ ARTICLE IN THE 
NOVEMBER NUMBER. OF “THE PLAYGROUND” 


Dr. Curtis in his article seems to analyze all play by the 
atavistic theory. “In play every mood and movement is instinct 
with heredity.” “Play is the motor habit and spirit of the 
past race persisting in the present.” This theory explains to a 
small degree the play instincts in animals, but by no means 
explains it all. Since Dr. Curtis used the atavistic theory fre- 
quently in his article on equipment and since he specially ex- 
plains play by.this theory in the closing sentences of his first 
paragraph, I should like to call attention to the fact that our 
children’s most remote ancestors probably surpassed our more 
recent progenitors in what we now sometimes call acrobatic skill. 
Also, that our more recent ancestors were obliged-to climb into 
their attic chambers, pull themselves into their cliff dwellings; 
in warfare and hunting had to vault fences, had to jump barri- 
cades, climbed embattlements, shinnied trees for lookout ; picked 
more fruit themselves from trees in one season than we do now 
in all our lives. If the hunting experience of our forebearers 
explains our boy’s desires to “hit the street lamps,” why not let 
it also explain his desire to climb trees; and since we have not 
enough trees to last all our children’s play, why not have appa- 
ratus to fill out and to stimulate this valuable inherited instinct? 
Why not? Especially since these climbing and shinnying exer- 
cises would give him a deep and broad chest without the use 
of pulley weights and “spinal braces” and corrective gymnastics. 
What made the monkey’s chest so deep?—his climbing; what 
makes his waist so small?—his vaulting; what makes his loins 
so strong?—his balancing on shaking branches; what has de- 
veloped man’s courage, judgment and vision, self-reliance and 
confidence? Why go any further in this inquiry into the causes 
of good motor co-ordinations and the development of skill, the 
emotions and the judgment? 

By all means let us do away with manufac- 
Apparatus Play turers’ planned out-door gymnasiums and 
an Old Type ‘ 
of Play apparatus and their arrangements. By all 
means let us get men and women who can 
appreciate real boys’ and girls’ activities, and who can lead in. 
forms of apparatus exercises as well as in manly games and in 
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fair conduct. Let us learn to appreciate that apparatus play is 
older than most other forms of play, that apparatus play has 
a tremendous influence in children’s mental, physical and moral 
development, and last but not least, let us all appreciate that 
it is just this form of play activities which our children do not now 
get in their home environment, in their backyards and their narrow 
homes. 

Let us study, in comparison, what the boys do in the 
country where they have trees and sheds, fences and rails, and 
rocks and mountains, and where they have animals to ride and 
to drive. 

Let us have plenty of space, plenty of structures resembling 
the structures of the old-fashioned farms and yards, plenty of 
apparatus for the training of the whole muscular system, plenty 
of tools for working the earth and the wood which have always 
been our best “brain builder.” 

In our playground development we must 
Practice and constantly keep in mind what the life his- 
— ” tory of the race has been, and particularly 

the history of the development of the human 
brain through the instrumentality of the muscles. We must 
certainly keep in mind the forces which have brought about the 
upright position of the genus homo, and plan such activities as 
will prevent a deviation from the upright carriage, and the loss 
of outlines of chest, waist and loins. The Groos theory of prac- 
tice and preparation for adult activities must be our leading 
thought in planning our playgrounds for children. The life his- 
tory of the race will point out to us what experiences should 
be continued and what new ones we may have to provide in 
order to prevent retrogression. At the best, our playgrounds are 
but a more or less artificial means to reproduce an environment 
under which race progress may continue. Here we also should 
remember that we have to deal with larger amounts of surplus 
energy and a consequently greater number of mentally and 
physically abnormal children and adults. 

: I should always advise the planting of vines 
renting and narrow strips of shrubbery on the play- 
ground side of the fence, and better still on both sides of the 
fence. We should exclude as far as possible the sights of the 
streets and screen our players from the curious outsiders, espe- 
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cially for the sake of women and girls and older men who when 
unskilled in play are easily embarrassed and discouraged. I 
agree with Dr. Curtis that woven wire fences are best, especially 
if re-enforced concrete posts are used, and I would add that it 
is well to have the outer fence seven to eight feet high and the 
division fences six feet. Wherever the division fence serves 
as stops for ball games as in tennis and fistball, I would make 
the fence ten to twelve feet high. Woven wire fences should 
have at least a top and bottom rail, and if over six feet high, 
also a middle rail which should, however, be on the inside of 
the playground. 

There should be only one main entrance for both young and 
old, boys and girls; this entrance should be either close to the 
shelter building, or there should be a special lodge and a gate- 
keeper. After passing the main gate there should be different 
avenues, gates or openings for the boys and men, girls and little 
children and women. There should be, in addition, auxiliary 
gates near the main baseball diamond where crowds may be 
accommodated at the close of big games and on field days. To 
have some lines of demarcation and to provide shade there should 
be rows of good shade trees wherever possible. A place where 
I should always put such rows of trees, without a fence, would 
be between the children’s sand gardens and baby apparatus and 
the girls’ playground. I always advocate the planting of shade 
trees along all border fences; but where space for flying balls 
is required, for instance, along the lines formed by the home plate 
and the first and third bases, I advise the planting of poplar 
trees. This is necessary if the diamond is within thirty feet 
of the borders of the playground. Where actual play space is 
very valuable and the area is not large enough for larger land- 
scape effects, the fence may be covered with vines and a narrow 
edge of shrubberies set. This will not only exclude ugly out- 
side sights, will not only insure inside privacy, but also give 
to the eyes of the players a restful green background. 

Much could be said about this greatest of 
ae op motor educational and imagination-stimu- 
lating play. Nothing should discourage us from offering these 
opportunities. I should naturally aim at getting the best quality 
of sand, the best possible wooden or cement bins, the best kind 
of bottom under the sand; but yet, if I could not afford anything 
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but poor local mixture of sand, clay and gravel, I should pro- 
vide this rather than go without any sand play. There should 
be, if possible, two sets of sand bins used alternately by the 
week. When one set is in use let sunshine, rain, wind and the 
caretaker’s muscles purify and loosen the other sand bin. Cover 
the sand piles by shade trees and even build shelters and awn- 
ings over them, because the little children should use them 
even in rainy weather. Yet, the awnings or wooden covers may 
be so arranged that rain and sunshine may fall upon the sand 
when desired. I would not have all the sand piles moist enough 
for building purposes, but always keep at least one dry sand 
pile for the very small children who need to get “touch experi- 
ences” and who must get the feeling of the sand dribbling 
through their fingers. This dry sand pile should be sand (sea- 
shore) which will not pack solid. The children should, if pos- 
sible, have an opportunity to bury themselves in the warm, dry 
sand. 

The bottom of a sand pile or bin should always be well 
drained. If the sand piles are useless for a number of days after 
a heavy rain they are a great loss to the children. 

I would, if possible, have one large sand bin or sand pile, 
but I like also a number of smaller ones, say five feet by five feet 
in size (5’ x 5’) which can be given to individual children by 
the week, by the day or by the hour. 

This I would do for the same reason for which we give defi- 
nite garden plots in garden work. A child with capacity for good 
modelling should have the opportunity to give free rein to his 
fancy, and this can come only from temporary or permanent 
command of this “laboratory for future engineers.” This idea 
can be worked out by having a number of “frames” of sufficient 
size, which are placed here and there at the edge of a large sand 
bin, and are then given over to the child or companions who 
have their exclusive use. I would not exclude the large sand 
bin. A good sand bin needs other tools besides the customary 
pails and shovels. There should be “slickers” made from 
wooden shingles. There should be smooth pebbles, all kinds of 
blocks, boards and forms. 

I should always, except in large parks, cover my sand piles 
at night. Every sand pile, except those for special use, should 
be groomed by the caretaker at least once every day. A rack 
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with hooks near the bins in plain sight provides a place where 
the children can deposit the tools in an orderly fashion when 
they leave the sand play. The best pails are those where the 
eyes for the handles are set below the rim. The best shovels 
for all kinds of sand play are the large twelve-inch galvanized 
iron spoons with flat handles. 

I should like to give the readers some of 
ee my experiences with wading pools and 

swimming pools. I should love to discuss 
the relative value of different kinds of swings, the construction 
of the surface under swings, of slides, merry-go-rounds, of 
giant strides, but space does not permit thorough discussion 
of all these valuable features. But, contrary to Dr. Curtis’ 
views, I must emphasize that all this apparatus is of the 
greatest value, and that I should never exclude merry-go-rounds 
and giant strides if I could afford to buy them. For spontaneous 
play and the unconscious development of neuro-muscular co- 
ordinations and judgment, this apparatus is of the greatest 
importance. 

I cannot close without calling attention to some further 
valuable equipment—shelter houses for temporary warming 
during severe winter weather near skating places and near snow 
activities; benches and tables for quiet play, for busy mothers 
and for occupation play in warm weather; low platforms with 
small or large surface areas. Sections of such platforms should 
be sixteen to twenty feet, ten inches high and absolutely level. 
A number of such sections will finally provide dancing platforms. 
I doubt if there can be any question about the value of play with 
building blocks. In the spontaneous mathematical education of 
the child they are without peer among play implements. My 
experience with such small platforms and whole barrels full of 
blocks dumped on the platforms leads me to believe that they 
are of equal value with sand. I shall continue to add platforms, 
as I add sand bins, and I shall add annually more blocks and more 
varieties of blocks. Next to the platform and close to it there 
should be a lock-box with at least a cord of blocks. The children 
must return the blocks to the lock-box when they are through 
with this form of play. At night the box should be locked.* 

Ernst HERMANN, 
a Superintendent of Playgrounds, Newton, Mass. 
* Extracts from Playground Equipment. Courtesy of Mind and Body 69 
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Dr. Curtis has approached the subject from one angle and 
some things might be added, perhaps, by coming at the question 
from another path. The relationship of the activities induced 
by apparatus, to the pursuits, real or fancied, of the racial past, 
is evidently his determining factor in judging apparatus. Prac- 
tical problems and the trend of evolution may be as profitable as 
this trail. 

The function of apparatus in playgrounds is important and 
while the relative merits of apparatus and leadership are not 
in doubt, the fact crops up, nevertheless, that well-selected appa- 
ratus is more valuable than an incompetent and indifferent in- 
structor. 

Children and grown-ups never have played very success- 
fully without something to play with. The proper adjusting and 
correlating of this something to the needs of the particular com- 
munity break up any empirical category and eliminate the stand- 
ardized lists. Open space minus apparatus will tie the children 
to the leader and develop a personal relationship that is seldom 
reached in an apparatus strewn enclosure. But a leader with an 
enthusiasm, a sympathy and a repertoire of games must be on 
the job in the first instance. The problem of apparatus then, 
or the question of how much apparatus, is a matter related to 
the neighborhood and the leaders who are to man or woman 
the playground. 

It strikes me that fencing in most localities 
Fencing : é ss 

is not a mooted question, but is a necessary 
part of the equipment. The separation of ages and the sexes by 
inside fences or hedges obviates many problems and in most cases 
adds to the efficiency of the playground. The sexes have been 
separated after ten years of age in the South Parks and Dr. 
Curtis raises a question as to this age selection. Biologically it 
does not seem to be the best age and presumably he refers to 
this side of the case. Practically, it has worked, by using a liberal 
construction, based upon size and evident maturity or sophistica- 
tion of the child. This problem of age separation has, too, this 
very vital practical side where apparatus is involved ; the greatest 
differences in sizes and instincts occur in the period of early 
childhood and the adjusting and adapting of apparatus to these 
needs require emphasis upon size and activities rather than 
upon biological differences. 
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The discussion of sand piles and their uses 
is very comprehensive. The development of 
sand pile activities, perhaps, was not to the fore, when Dr. 
Curtis questioned its use for co-operative play. It is a fine 
medium for individualistic activities and we are fond of calling 
it the chick from which the whole flock was developed. I doubt 
the fact of its fertility, however. It is a valuable experience of 
the childhood period and has been universally accepted as a fine 
medium for children’s play. Constructive sand pile work as 
taught by many leaders makes it a source of co-operative play 
to-day, second to nothing else in the little children’s playground. 
Towns are built and institutions constructed, banking businesses 
and shopping carried on and all the children engage in mimic 
civic and commercial co-operation. 

The sand pile suggested by Dr. Curtis is much too small 
for the ordinary community and canvas covering of a wooden 
frame has some advantages over foliage. It will not leak and 
is not much hotter if properly constructed. Then it is a source 
of real shade while vines need care and too often are not present 
when wanted. Children constantly destroy the vines for play 
purposes. 

The hygienic care of the sand pile is not so difficult as one 
might gather from the article under discussion. Sand, like all 
earth, has an automatic system of purifying itself, and if kept 
free from refuse and scraps may be used for weeks without 
danger to the children. Sand that had been used for three months 
was analyzed by a South Park chemist and found to be free from 
dangerous bacteria. Care, however, is necessary and to err on 
the side of safety is always best. Fleas are the source of most 
of the annoyance and can be easily eradicated. Sprinkling the 
sand with a very thin solution of bichloride of mercury every 
ten days will absolutely prevent the flea pest. 

Dr. Curtis is misinformed when he says that 
toboggan slides are put up in the South Park 
Playgrounds. Some years ago slides were erected in the large 
parks connecting with artificial lakes, but the lakes were not 
skating places. So many accidents resulted from the use of the 
toboggan slide that it was discontinued. The toboggan slide 
should under no circumstances connect with a small skating lake. 
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The see-saw is dangerous, perhaps, but has 
See-Saw ; ‘ 
not caused many accidents in the South 
Parks. Dr. Curtis’ observation that children stand on the ends 
has not been made here. See-saws can be constructed with a 
safety bumper that will prevent many of the accidents arising 
from their uses. The bumper keeps the lower end six or eight 
inches off the ground and prevents pinching, squeezing and pos- 
sibly breaking of limbs. The bumper strikes the supporting 
frame when the board is down. It is a good piece of apparatus. 
" Just a word about the pool. Dr. Curtis 
Soe Tiataneeet favors the pool with a dirt bottom so that 
the emotions enjoyed by amphibian ancestors may be repro- 
duced. Child nature does not “emote” with the amphibians, 
however, and the children very much prefer the pool with a 
cement bottom and clear water. Children will not move about 
with ease and freedom in a pool of dirty water for they cannot 
see the bottom and are afraid. There is no great attraction in a 
dirty pool and children soon desert it. 

The pools at McKinley and Gage have dirt bottoms and as 
near natural surroundings as can be made. They are not used 
twenty-five per cent as much as cement pools in like communities 
are used. 

Dr. Curtis says that the South Parks clean the wading pools 
and renew the water once a week. This is a mistake, for they 
are cleaned and changed every night. He had the care of the 
outdoor swimming pools confused with the wading pools, evi- 
dently. 

If bathing booths are allowed, the wading pool becomes a 
swimming pool, for the children will put on bathing suits and 
lie down in the pool. All kinds of suits on all sizes of children 
will develop such a condition that the wading pool will lose its 
character and efficiency. A harking back to nature, you may say 
—yes, for a few; the others will be driven out or kept out by 
their parents. The booths placed around the pool at Hamilton Park 
were taken away because of the abuses that arose. Bathing 
booths develop problems of pool and purity and add troubles 
rather than efficiency to a playground. 

The Swing Dr. Curtis says, “Yet the swing is one of 
the most expensive, dangerous and trouble- 
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some pieces of apparatus ever erected.” It seems to me to be 
easy to erect and not very expensive. A steel frame with six 
rope swings attached can be erected in Chicago for forty dollars, 
the frame being ten feet above ground, three feet below and con- 
sisting of three-inch gas pipe set in concrete. 

A swing frame should be placed where there is a minimum 
of danger and not in front of entrances or close to lines of travel. 
During the first eleven months of 1913, there were 147 accidents 
reported in the South Park Playgrounds and gymnasiums. No 
other pieces of apparatus were used harder than the swings, and 
but 9 of these accidents were upon or because of the swings. 
There were 12 accidents from the traveling rings and 14 from 
baseball and 15 from the ladders during the same period. 

I do not know the data upon which Dr. Curtis bases his 
assertion that swings are “responsible for most of the accidents,” 
but I feel that the experience of the South Parks is against it. 
However, the swings are potentially rich in injuries. Aside from 
care and judgment in locating them, there should be chains or 
fences guarding them, in most playgrounds. Perhaps the feeling 
on the part of the instructors that accidents might happen from 
the swings developed a caution that aided the conditions recorded 
above. 

I agree with Dr. Curtis in his discussion of 
ha the teeter ladder and very largely in his 

ideas of the giant stride. The feeling which 
Dr. Curtis has regarding the circular running track seems to me 
to be justified in many ways. However, it has a function in a 
system such as the South Parks and does good service. Where 
space is limited and the young children the greatest users, a 
circular running track is not needed. 

The importance of apparatus has been exaggerated as Dr. 
Curtis brings out, and the pool is a poor excuse for the old 
swimming hole and the ladders and frame tame substitutes for 
the trees of the wood lot. But the swimming hole and the 
trees are gone and the boys and girls of to-day should have 
something. 

I trust that Dr. Curtis gets the spirit of my criticism, for 
it is based upon a much more restricted field than he has enjoyed 
and upon a shorter period. It is the experience of the South 
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Parks and may not be in accordance with the experiences of 
New York, Washington, Baltimore or Cleveland. 


J. R. RicHarps, 
Superintendent of Playgrounds and Sports, 
South Park System, Chicago, Illinois 





Do not make these with steel framework, 
or even with the regulation heavy wooden 
frame. Make two long saw horses about 
six and one-half or seven feet high, underneath measurement, 
with a wide spread at the base. Hang five chair swings on each 
horse. Each swing is a foot square and one and one-half foot from 
the next swing. Then put two horses side by. side just far 
enough apart so that when opposite swings are flying they can- 
not touch one another. Run cross pieces over the tops of these 
saw horses, and cover with canvas or cheap unbleached muslin. 
Of course, have this roof project a little beyond the saw horses 
to keep the sun from striking under. Sash cord is strong enough 
for the ropes. Hooks that screw in answer for the top, with 
horse rings to hang the ropes to. Four pieces 1’ x 1” x 2” form 
the railings which are hung on the ropes the right height above 
the one foot square seat. The whole thing is too small for big 
people to get into and is easily taken in at night by the kinder- 
gartner without a ladder. It is so cheap that you can have 
twenty or thirty or more, enough for all the little tots, and they 
can be easily covered with canvas—which is the all-important 
requisite for baby swings. The sides of the saw horses also 
project so that it often warns careless little people coming from 
the sides against running in front of the swings. 
: Dr. Curtis’ suggestion about putting the 
Sunt Sie sand bin under or around a tree is fine. The 
under a Tree 
best one we ever had was around the trunk 
of a low thick tree, which was hardly more than a big, thick, 
spreading bush. Strange to say, this does not seem to hurt the 
trees. In fact, other trees were more injured where the constant 
running packed down the soil so that it became hard and the 
air could not get to the roots. Above all follow Dr. Curtis’ sug- 


Baby or 
Chair Swings 
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DISCUSSION OF DR. CURTIS’ ARTICLE 


gestion of sprinkling the sand, otherwise it becomes dust, pulver- 
ized and useless. 

Dr. Curtis says the bar swing is almost never used in this 
country. It seems to me only fair, to say that a Philadelphia 
company makes the bar (instead of rope-hung) swing, had 
them on exhibition at the last National Playground Convention 
at Richmond, and that the children there told some of us that 
they thought “they were fine.” We have always used rope and 
have found that the one-inch hemp rope is the best size. The 
first season we used three-quarter inch rope, but it was apt to 
wear through before the first season, while one inch rope will 
often last two seasons. It more than pays for the increased cost. 

A small cement pool is made in Pennsylvania 

A Sand with the outlet a little above the floor, and 

= oo the bottom of the pool filled with sand, to 

ing Pool ; : 

trickle up between little people’s toes. 

When the children leave at night, the pool is emptied and it is 

said that no appreciable amount of sand runs off through exit. 

The pool is a long rectangle with a series of pipes across longi- 

tudinally so that little folks need not fall down unless they 
want to. 

Joun H. Cuase, 
Supervisor, Youngstown Playground Association, 
Youngstown, Ohio 





[ beg to state that I have studied Dr. Henry S. Curtis’ 
paper on Playground Equipment with considerable care and feel 
that it is one of the most complete and sensible treatises on this 
question that I have ever seen. 

I do not quite agree with Dr. Curtis in one or two of his 
conclusions, especially in regard to the outdoor gymnasium. We 
have found the traveling rings, flying rings, climbing ropes 
and poles, inclined ladders and poles to be very helpful. The 
traveling rings and climbing ropes and poles we feel are splendid 
instruments for the correction of some physical defects and 
much use is made of them. 

But, altogether, it is a most helpful paper and I am amazed 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


at the completeness with which he has covered about every 
detail. We are under great obligations to Tue PLAYGRounp for 
printing it. 
LincoLn E. Row ey, 
Secretary, Board of Playground Commissioners, 
East Orange, New Jersey 


BOOK REVIEWS 
THE DREAM FOX STORY BOOK 


By Maset Oscoop Wricut. The pictures by Oliver Herford. Published by Macmillan 
& Co., 66 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Price, fifty cents 
Reminiscent of Alice in Wonderland in theme, treatment and illustra- 
tions, the book will give pleasure to Alice’s friends, though the delicate 
humor of the whimsicality is often lacking. A book is added to the long 
list of pleasant books for children. 


HISTORICAL PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 
Every CHILp’s SERIES 
By Grace E. Birp and Maup StariinG. Published by The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1912 

Another of the increasing number of simple plays for children, based 
on stories worth playing, even though not very dramatically expressed, is wel- 
come, for, as the preface states, “It is an acknowledged truth that the 
imaginative and imitative impulses of children demand as much dramatic 
material as it is possible to provide in school work.” Another suggestion 
of the preface in discussing costumes, “A coat or a shawl may be used as 
a cloak by Sir Walter Raleigh. A few feathers stuck in the hair will sug- 
gest the costume of an Indian. In fact, the less defined the image, the 
greater the opportunity for the exercise of imagination on the part of the 
children,” might well make a theme for a longer book. 


CHAPTERS IN RURAL PROGRESS 
By Kenyon L. ButterFietp. Published by The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, III. 
Price, $1.00, net 

While not written with a dominant interest in recreation, this book 
contains so large a sense of rural needs and ways of meeting them, that 
it is helpful to all interested in the rural problem. Says President Butter- 
field, “The farm problem connects itself with the whole question of demo- 
cratic civilization.” Some of the most valuable chapters in the book are 
those which trace successful attempts already made to socialize rural com- 
munities and make life more joyous and worth while—the work of the Grange. 
the Hesperia meetings, various conferences on country life, federations 
for rural progress. It is good to find a book on rural conditions that views 
the matter so optimistically and recognizes so heartily the good work now 
going on. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Play and Recreation for the Open Country 


By Henry S. Curtis 
8vo, cloth, xvi + 265 pages, profusely illustrated, $1.16 





THE greatest problem of our rural communities is how to make 
country = attractive enough so that farm people will find it satisfying 
and be content to remain on the farm. 

Thi s book is an attempt to show some ways in which the adven- 
ture and romance and social codperation which the country had in the 
days of the pioneer, but which it has so largely lost, can be brought 
to country life. It contains many helpful suggestions for the 
organization of recreation in the rural home, in the rural school, and 
in the rural community. It is intended for parents, teachers, and other 
students of rural life. 

The author has brought to this work a unique preparation, as he 
has been at different times a general director of playgrounds in New 
York City, supervisor of playgrounds for the District of Columbia, 
and founder and first secretary of the Playground Association of 
\merica. More recently he has been engaged in organizing the move- 
ment in many cities and has given courses at universities, normal 
a agricultural colleges, and teachers’ institutes. Both by early 
training and by later study he is thoroughly familiar with the problems 
if the rural community. 


Ginn and Company : Publishers 


Bosto New York Chicago London Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


back 











RHYTHMIC GAMES AND DANCES FOR CHILDREN 
By Mrs FLORI ~ E KIRK (Florence Hewitt), Principal of the Froebelian School, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
Aut of Id English Games and Physical Exercises,’’ etc. With Music and 10 illustrations. 
Crown 4to. Pp. xii--60. Paper Boards. $0.60 net (weight, 12 oz.) 

Contents: Part I.—Exercises and Games for Children under Five. Part I1.—Games Without Music 
Part III.—Old English Games and Dances. Part ]1V.—Swedish Games and Dances. Part V.—Various 
Marches and Steps. Part VI.—Appendix. 

LONGMANS, » GREEN, & CO. Fourth Avenue and Thirtieth Street, New York 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
OFFERS THREE NORMAL COURSES AS FOLLOWS: 


1. A course in Gymnastics covering three terms of six weeks each 

2. A course in Playground Management and Instruction covering two terms 

3. A course in Athletics covering one term 

Our facilities for Playground Instruction are unique and unsurpassed. Send tor a 








circular to Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y.; or to Dr. Jay W. Seaver, New 


Haven, Conn. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION—Six Weeks, July 6—August 15 
Regular college courses in all the usual subjects 
A SPECIAL COURSE IN THE FESTIVAL, for teachers and playground workers, 
with related practical courses in Folk and Aesthetic Dancing 
Dartmouth is located near the White Mountain Region, and offers unmatched oppor- 
tunities for outdoor recreation 
For copies of po ee address 
- H. W. LAWRENCE, Jr., Associate Director, 
5 Dartmouth Hall, Hanover, N. H. 


Lhe Russell Sage Foundation Library is desirous of obtaining the 
October and November, 1912, issues of The Playground. These are 
numbers 7 and 8 of Volume Six. If any of our readers can provide 
these numbers, they should be sent to F. W. Jenkins, Librarian, 130 
East 22d Street, New York City. 
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Are You Carrying on a Campaign for 
Playgrounds in Your Community ? 


If so, you will want the April issue of THE PLAYGROUND, 
picturing some of the “Jacks and Jills’’ without a place to play. It can- 
t fail to make eal. 
- on : wi aaa Playground and Recreation 
Single copies 25 cents Association of America 














PLAYGROUND OUTFITS 


Swings Giant Strides Sliding Boards 
Basket-Ball Outfits 


Send for catalogue and let us estimate on your requirements 


HOWARD GEORGE 
P. O. Box 4820 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














GLUTRIN LAY 
THE DUST 


the material referred on your playgrounds 
and parks with 














to in the article on 


"Plergroeed Setsc- || PA Can 


ing” that appeared in 
‘The Perfect Dustlayer’’ 


the February, 1914, 


issue of this maga- Will not stain the children’s 
E z clothing. Odorless, easy to 
zine, 1S made by the apply. More economical 


and efficient than water. A 
postal brings our illustrated 


Robeson Process booklet ‘‘Dustless Roads.’’ 


| 
| 

Company Alden Speare’s Sons Co. 
| 


Pennington, New Jersey Sixth Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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LITTLE GIRLS MAKING TAR “LOLLIPOPS” 








SLIDES—PHOTOGRAPHS—SOCIAL SUBJECTS 
HINE PHOTO CO 
LINCOLN PARK, YONKERS, N. Y. 
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LANGSLOW, FOWLER Co. {i 


The Foremost 
Educators of the 
Present Day 


are advocating movable seat- 
ing for schools, because it 
gives a flexibility of arrange- 
ment in the school room which 
is of the utmost advantage and 
which cannot be attained in 
any otherway. And because it 
issanitary, hygienic and at the 
same time durable and com- 
fortable. Q If you are consid- 
ering the purchase of seating 
equipment for your schools, 
why not investigate seating 
which embodies these advan- 
tages. @ Drop usa card and 
we shall be glad to explain the 
Moulthrop Movable and Adjust- 
able School Chair to you. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











The “EUREKA LINE” 


SOMETHING NEW IN 


Playground Equipment 








FOR PARKS, PLAYGROUNDS, HOMES 


AND CHILDREN’S 


INSTITUTIONS 


SAFE : SANE :: ATTRACTIVE :: RECREATIVE 





Write for Illustrated Catalog 





The Ashland Manufacturing Co. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 





















an Ingham Shower Mixer. Shower baths need 
no words of commendation. Everyone recog- 
nizes their vital importance—particularly for 
recreation centers. 

The selection of ashower bath systemis aprob- 
lem which is easily solved when you investigate 


The INGHAM 
SHOWER MIXER 


It provides an absolutely safe, sure and instant 
control of water temperature. The danger of 
scaldingor extreme cold shocksto user is entirely 
eliminated. 

The Ingham Shower Mixer is so constructed 
as to prevent waste of water and steam. There 
is no complicated mechanism to get out of order. 
No repairs or adjustments. It is noiseless and 
self-cleaning. 

The Ingham Shower Mixer costs 
less to maintain and operate than 
any other shower mixer in the 
world. 


The mo& modernly equipped Municipal 
Playgrounds, Leading Clubs, Hotels, Gym- 
nasiums, Colleges, Largest Industrial 
Plants and fine residences use and 
recommend the Ingham Shower 
Mixer. 

Hadn't you better investigate 
the Ingham? We shail be pleased 
to mail you our illustrated, de- 
scriptive booklet, ‘‘A Good Mixer.’’ Send) for it now. 


The Imperial Brass Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 765 1210 West Harrison St., Chicago, Il. 






















































The Edison Kinetoscope 


is especially adapted to recreation center needs 


With it you can show a wide variety of “movie” film subjects, 
for young people and grown-ups alike. The list includes 


Travel 
Zoological 
Horticultural 


Sociological 


pictures, reproduced steadily, clearly. Select your own subjects, 
all clean and wholesome. Be your own censor. 


A new way to win the crowd and popularize instantly the 


whole playground movement. 


_ The Edison is easy to operate, safe, compact, simple. The 
first and best in the field. Send for particulars and film list. 


INCORPORATE 


The Right 
Sort of 
Amusement 


If you are planning 
to throw open your 
recreation center this 
summer for public en- 
tertainment, why not 
add motion pictures 
to your attractions ? 


Historical 
Humorous 
Dramatic 


287 Lakeside Avenue 
Orange, N. J. 
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Equipment of Playgrounds 


A public playground is intended to cultivate correct 
physical and moral development, and supervision and 


the right kind of equipment are equally important. 


Apparatus well planned economizes in space and 
affords the best way to provide for a large number of 
children. 

We have accumulated a mass of data on the subject 
of playground equipment, and we are glad at all times to 
assist in planning equipments without obligating the pros- 
pective purchaser in any way. A very efficient equip- 
ment can be obtained at a moderate expenditure, when 


economy is necessary, if properly planned. 


Write for our catalogs and other data. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


DE KALB AND PRESIDENT STS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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OF PRIME IMPORTANCE 


The motor stopped. Looking ahead of us, I saw 
the white Breton road barred by a group of men, 
evidently much interested in something going on in 
front of them 

“What's the matter?” I queried of the hired chauffeur 

“They're playing ninepins.” 

“What ?” 

“Ninepins. Don’t you see? We'd spoil their game 
if we went through.” 

It sounded too absurd to be true, so we climbed out 
f the car and advanced on foot 

Neither the noise of our horn nor our approach 
attracted the attention of these sturdy Breton peas 
ants who had set up their Sunday game in the broad 
highway, regardless of their own or others’ comfort 
\s we came up with them a handsome chap threw a 
sou into a hat on the ground and took his position 

Four pins fell 

“May I have a shot?” asked our chaffeur from be 
hind, thereby somewhat arousing the curiosity of the 
group. 

“Certainly 

He passed his penny 

Four 

“And I? May I have one 

“Will madame honor us?” 


; The morning sun had climbed high into the heavens 
i 

; when the last game came to an end al ur chauffeur 

heat a hasty retreat in the direction of our motor 

Francis Wilson Huard, in /larper’s 
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